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INTRODUCTION This packet, written for teachers of sixth-grade art and language arts 

courses, is designed to inspire creative expression in words and images 
through an appreciation for Japanese art. The materials will also intro- 
duce students to Japanese painting through works from the outstanding 
Japanese collection of the Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution. 
Written with an interdisciplinary approach, the packet’s components may 
be used as separate lessons or together as a unit. The three lessons use 
cooperative learning techniques, develop thinking skills, and may be 
taught by one teacher or a team. 



Lesson Format 

Following the work of Madeline Hunter, most of the lessons begin with 
an anticipatory set, usually a sketchbook or journal activity. These exer- 
cises are designed to help students begin thinking about issues that will be 
discussed in the lesson and to promote the interconnectedness between 
language and art development. The activity also gives the teacher a few 
minutes for record keeping. Next is a motivational activity in which the 
topic of the lesson is introduced and questions are posed to stimulate cre- 
ative thinking. These ideas are built upon in the development section. 
Closure and follow-up activities synthesize the ideas presented in the les- 
son. Handouts may be photocopied for classroom use. Follow-up activi- 
ties include suggestions for both art and language arts projects. 
'Techniques for evaluating student participation in and understanding of 
the lesson are noted under the heading evaluation. Background informa- 
tion is provided at the end of each lesson. 

The number of days suggested for each lesson are estimated on the 
basis of forty-five-minute periods. 

All of tbe lessons have been tested with sixth-grade classes in 
Howard (x)unty, Maryland. 
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Materials in Packet 



GETTING 

STARTED 



Six images of works of art from the Freer Gallery of Art are included. 
Each image is reproduced as a print, a slide, and a black-and-white pho- 
tograph. 

The prints may be displayed on a bulletin board and will serve as a 
reminder of the theme« .-md issues of the unit. The slides are useful when 
discussing an i'^::ge with the entire class, as the projected image is large 
and will help focus ettention on particular details. The photographs may 
be photocopied and. distributed to students for use in small groups. 

A libi of the images included in the packet is provided on page 6i, 
along with order information for additional slides and prints. 

This packet also includes handouts for use in class or as homework, 
which may be photocopied for classroom use. Refer to the table of con- 
tents for page numbers. 

Before beginning the unit, determine what the students already know or 
believe about Japan. Circle of Knowledge, a brainstorming activity, helps 
encourage discussion. Divide the class into small groups, giving each 
group a marker and a sheet of paper with “japan” written in the middle. 
Have thi students write as much as they know about Japan in five min- 
utes. The rules are: 1. Each person will write one fact about Japan and 
pass the marker to the next student, who will write another fact and so 
on. 2. If a student cannot think of something to write, the other students 
may make suggestions, but the student whose turn if is must do the writ- 
ing. 3. The object is to write as many facts as possible about Japan within 
the time limit. If needed, the teacher may call on each group to give an 
example aloud to help the students get started. Have students share some 
or all of their answers orally. The teacher may wish to post the lists. As 
the students do the lessons within the unit, they may decide to cross out 
incorrect statements or add what they have learned. 
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LESSON 1 

one day 



Learning from Paintings: Is a Picture 
Worth a Thousand Words? 



OVERVIEW 



Just as a detective’s hunting for clues can solve a mystery, so a student’s 
careful observation of a work of art can provide valuable insights into the 
culture in which it was created. Students will be introduced to the “detec- 
tive work” involved in learning from paintings. And, like detectives, stu- 
dents must recognize that to get a true picture of a society they must gath- 
er information from more than one source. 

Activities 

Working in small groups, using guided looking strategies, students will 
examine paintings for clues about daily life in the United States and 
Japan. This lesson will help students learn to recognize the power of art 
to communicate across time and cultural differences. However, students 
will also be asked to analyze the works of art as accurate sources of infor- 
mation. Using critical thinking skills, students will begin to identify prob- 
lems inherent in relying on information gained from a single source. 

Objectives 

Given slides and photocopies of works of art, the students will: 

■ interpret the paintings to draw inferences about the environment, 
lifestyle, and time period depicted. 

■ evaluate paintings as sources of information. 



Materials 

slide projector, slide i, slide z, photograph z, one photocopy of photo- 
graph z for each student, chalk and chalk board or overhead projector 
and marker, one worksheet per group 
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DIRECTIONS 



Anticipatory Set 

■ Display slide i. Do not reveal the title of the image. 



Materials 

slide projector, slide i 




Sketchbook/Journal exercise 

Detectives solve mysteries by carefully looking for clues. In your journal 
write or sketch ten things you see in the painting that might give you a 
clue about where the place in this picture is and when the picture was 
painted. 

Motivation 

■ Ask students to share their discoveries with the class. ■ List the obser- 
vations on the board/overhead. ■ Consider using the following questions 
to promote discussion. 

V\/hat types of land and water forms (mountains, valleys, rivers, etc.) 
do you see? 

There is a relatively flat road. No water is visible. 

What types of plants or trees do you recognize if any? 

The leaves on the trees are turning color. The trees must be deciduous. 
Can you tell what season it is? 

It is autumn. 

What types of buildings (houses, barns, shops, etc.) do you see? 

A large church and a few small houses are in the picture. 

What materials do you think were used for construction of the buildings? 
Brick, wood, and plaster were used. 

Describe the windows and doors that you see. 

The windows are shuttered; the doors are hard to see. We can make an 
assumption based on our own experiences that the doors are wooden. 

For what types of weather would this construction be best suited"? 

This type of construction would keep the elements out whether it was 
cold, wet, or sunny. 

Di'smhn the clothing the [i('i,,p!c aic' wi’atinc) 

People arc shown wearing long skirts and bonnets. They may be wearing 

boots, but it is hard to tell. 

'I I 





For what type., of weather would the clothing be suitable? 

T his layered clothing would be suitable for cool weather. 

What activities are the people doing in the picture? 

People are shown walking along the street. The children may be going to 
school; it looks as if they are carrying books. 

Do you think they are working or playing ? 

It is hard to say. 

Do you think this painting shows a scene today or in the past? Why? 

A scene from the past, because of the clothing. 

What do you know about this place from what you observed? Can you 
tell where this place is? 

Students should be able to recognize autumn foliage and may know that 
this coloring occurs in only certain places. They may recognize New 
England-style architecture. 

The painting is titled October Morning —Deerfield, Messechusetts. It is 
dated 1917. How much of this information were you able to deduce from 
looking at the painting? 

Get students’ opinions. 

Now that you know the place is in Massachusetts let's delve further into 
the painting. Why do people in Massachusetts use brick and wood for 
their buildings? 

Wood and materials to make bricks are readily available in the region. 
The winters are cold so homes must be sturdily built. Point out that this 
is an adaptation to the climate. 

What do you think the artist, Willard Metcalf, was trying to tell you about 
the place that he chose to depict? 

Deerfield is a pleasant place to live; the houses look well built and the 
people seem happy. 
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Materials 

slide projector, slide 2, 
photocopies of photograph 
z, worksheet: Country 
Scenes, chalk and chalk- 
board or overhead and 
marker 



Development 

■ Divide the class into small groups. ■ Give each group a photocopy and 
a worksheet. ■ Display slide z. Ask students to complete the worksheet. 

■ Circulate to check students’ progress. ■ Call time, and have each group 
report their findings to the class. ■ Refer to the information for teachers 
on page 1 1 to clarify what is happening in the scene. Be sure to point out 
that the painting was created in the nineteenth century. Explain that the 
artist has given us some clues about the season, autumn — the house is 
being rethatched, chestnuts are ripe, and the millstone is being readied to 
grind newly harvested rice. ■ Record the information on the board or 
overhead. ■ After all the groups have reported, ask the students to refer 
to the notes to answer these questions: 

What do we know about the geography, climate, and vegetation of Japan? 
There are volcanic mountains and water. The people grow rice. Pine trees 
and flowering trees grow in Japan. 

How are Japanese houses different from houses in Massachusetts? 

They are made of wood and have thatched roofs. They are raised up on 
stilts and are open to the air. Japanese houses have minimal furniture. 

What do we know about the Japanese people from looking at this picture? 
The way they dress and that they farm. 



Closure 

How were you able to learn about Japan by looking at the painting? 

By looking for clues in the painting about geography, climate, vegetation, 
and house and clothing styles. 

What were you able to learn about Massachusetts from looking at 
October Morning? 

The season, the style of buildings, the dress are all shown in the painting. 
Wnat do you know about Massachusetts that is not included in the painting? 
Students may have information about Massachusetts today, its history, its 
big cities, its universities, its politics, its football teams. 

What do you know about Japan that is not included in the painting? 
Students may know something about Japan today, its history, its big 
cities, its universities, its politics, its industries. 
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Is looking at paintings a good way to learn about another culture or 
another time period? Why? or why not? 

Paintings provide us with a good deal of information. However, they 
show only a single moment in time, in a particular place. In addition, they 
may express just one point of view — that of the artist. Also, we may mis- 
interpret what we see. 

What more about Japan or the paintings would you like to know? 

Students may want to know “How do Japanese people dress today?” or 
“What do Japanese people eat?” 

Where would you look for the information? 

Students may do research in the library or media center, at a local muse- 
um, or at the Freer Gallery of Art. 

Follow-up Activities 

Art 

You have been commissioned by your principal to create a picture of a 
scene in your school to be sent to a school in Japan to show what your 
school is like. Include clues about the building, the people in your school, 
what you wear to school, the climate, the terrain, and the vegetation. If 
there are aspects about your school life you are unable to convey in the 
picture, write them on the back of your painting. 

Language Arts 

There are clues to the story behind every picture, which a skillful detective 
can uncover. Chose either October Morning or Country Scenes and write 
a story inspired by the clues you discovered. Describe what is happening 
in the picture. What are the people doing? What are they saying? Where 
are they going? Do some research in the media center or library to check 
your facts. 

Evaluation 

worksheets from the groups, group responses, individual written respons- 
es, follow-up projects 
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WORKSHEET: Country Scenes 



Name 


Date 


List ten things you see in this picture. 





What types of land and water forms (mountains, valleys, rivers) do you see? 



What types of plants or trees do you recognize? 



Can you tell what season of the year it is? If so, what season is it? 



What types of buildings (houses, barns, shops) do you see? 



What materials do you think were used for construction of the buildings? 



Describe the windows and doors that you see. 



For what types of weather would this construction be best suited? 



What do you notice about the furniture in the picture? 



Describe the clothing the people are wearing. 



For what types of weather would the clothing be suitable? 
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What activities are the people doing in the picture? 



Do you think they are working or playing? 



Do you think this painting shows Japan today or in the past? Why? 



Based on your observation of this picture, what do you know about Japan’s geography? climate? 



Is there anything that you see that surprises you? 



If so, what? 



Is there anything you cannot identify? 



If so, describe where it is in the picture. 



Is there anything in the picture about which you would like to know more? 



How could you find out more information? 
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LESSON 1 

BACKGROUND 

INFORMATION 



Geography 

Japan is a crescent-shaped archipelago of four large and more than looo 
small islands. The large islands are Hokkaido, the northernmost; Honshu, 
the largest; Shikoku; and Kyushu. The combined area of the islands is 
about 145,000 square miles, which is larger than the state of California 
or the country of Italy. If it were superimposed over the East Coast of the 
United States, the group of islands would cover a space from Maine to 
Florida. 

Japan is bordered on the north by the Sea of Okhotsk, on the east by 
the Pacific Ocean, and on the west by the Tsushima Strait, the Sea of 
Japan, and the East China Sea. No part of Japan is more than one hun- 
dred miles from the sea. Most of the land is mountainous, leaving only 
the coastal areas for large cities, industrial development, and farming. 

Because of Japan’s location in an unstable area of the earth’s crust, 
earthquakes and earth tremors occur there frequently. Undersea quakes 
can cause destructive tidal waves called tsunami. Some volcanic moun- 
tains are still active and there are many hot springs, which are used for 
recreational and medicinal purposes. 
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Climate 

Just as the climate from Maine to Florida varies, so does the 
climate vary from the northernmost to the southernmost islands of Japan. 
Most of Japan has four seasons: winter, December to February, with 
heavy snow only on Hokkaido and Honshu; spring, March to May; sum- 
mer, June to September, hot and humid; fall, October to November. 

Much rain falls during the spring, summer, and fall. The rain starts first 
in the south and moves north during June and July, and destructive tropi- 
cal storms, called typhoons, occur in September and October. 

Vegetation 

Because of the hot, humid summers there, more than 17,000 varieties of 
plants grow in Japan. A wide variety of trees thrive in Japan, including 
broad leafed evergreens like camellia, deciduous beech and oak, and 
conifers. Bamboo grows on Honshu and on the islands to the south. 

Many flowering plants are cultivated. Azaleas and tree peonies bloom in 
April and May respectively; the lotus in August; the chrysanthemum, 
(Japan’s national flower) blooms ij ^ovember; and the plum in February. 






Rice Growing and Processing 

Rice cultivation was introduced to Japan from other Asian countries by 
the fifth century B.c. Today, almost half of the cultivated land in Japan is 
devoted to growing rice. The climate in most areas of Japan allows for 
one crop of rice per year. 

Long ago the Japanese believed the rice plant was a gift from the 
gods. For hundreds of years the difficult work was done by hand, but 
now much is done by machine. However, the number of hours of labor 
per acre is still very high, about 330 hours per acre in 1975. This is about 
40 times the amount of hours of labor needed per acre for the production 
of corn in the United States. Rice seeds are started in small plots of dry 
land, but the plants need to grow in shallow water, so low walls are built 
around a field, called a paddy. The field is artificially flooded by pipes 
that bring water from a nearby river. After three or four weeks, the young 
plants are transplanted to the paddy. The fruit, a grain, is produced at the 
top of the stalk. When the rice is ripe, it resembles the oat plant and is 
golden yellow. The paddy must be drained to allow harvest. The stalks 
are cut, tied in bundles, and hung up to dry. When the bundles are dry, 
the rice must be threshed (beaten) and winnowed (tossed in the air) to 
separate the grain, the part that is eaten, from the outer brown husk. The 
grain is then stored in bags. Rice is Japan’s staple food, and its straw is 
used to make hats, sandals, floor mats (tatami), wine (sake), and to feed 
livestock. Huge ropes made of rice straw are used to decorate entrances 
to Shinto shrines. 

Architecture and Furniture 

Japanese architecture emphasizes the use of natural materials and a com- 
bining of interior and exterior space through the use of sliding screens as 
doors and windows. Gardens are a part of the design of most buildings. 
The design of stilt-raised buildings originated from the style of architec- 
ture used in ancient granaries. Steep roofs with wide eaves were designed 
to shed heavy rains. The multistoried towers, called pagodas, developed 
from the finial decorations found on the tops of Indian stupas, mound- 
shaped structures built to house religious relics, usually related to Buddha. 

Although now there are high-rise apartments in Japan, traditional 
Japanese houses have only one or two stories and no basement. Space is 
used to the fullest; often the same room is used as a living room, dining 
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room, and bedroom. Instead of solid walls, sliding paper screens, called 
fiisuma, and folding screens, called hyohu, separate the area into rooms, 
i' needed. The floors are covered with rice-straw mats, called tatami. 
Tatami are a standard size; six feet long, three feet wide, and two inches 
thick. As a result, rooms are measured by the number of mats, not in feet 
and inches. Standard rooms measure eight, six, or four-and-a-half mats. 

A bed, called a futon, consists of two mattresses that can be folded up 
and stored during the day. A low table and cushions are used for dining, 
but can be pushed aside when the family is not eating. 

Most homes contain a tokonoma, a niche where artwork and/or a 
flower arrangement is displayed. The display is changed seasonally or 
more often. 

Clothing 

Today most Japanese wear Western-style clothing, but the traditional 
kimono is still worn for special occasions. The kimono is a floor-length 
robe held together by a sash at the waist. Men’s sashes are narrow, wom- 
en’s sashes, called obi, are wide. For formal occasions, men wear kimono 
in dark shades and women wear very colorful and beautifully embroi- 
dered kimono. Men sometimes wear wide-legged trousers called hakama 
under a short kimono. The most formal kimono are black with white, 
miniature family crests: one on the back, one on each of the sleeves, and 
one on each side of the chest. The crest designs are usually circular or 
square and are derived from flowers, plants, birds, animals, and many 
other subjects. 

A light cotton kimono, called yukata, is worn in the summer; in win- 
ter a warm woolen kimono is worn. Special socks (tahi), which are divid- 
ed between the big toe and the rest of the toes, are worn on the feet, and 
the thong-type sandals, which are worn over the socks, can be worn on 
either foot. 
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LESSON 2 

two days 



OVERVIEW 
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Making Paintings: 
Pictures and Writing 



In the West, a distinction is made between painting and writing; in Japan, 
the two forms of artistic expression are often combined. Calligraphy, the 
art of beautiful writing, is appreciated as much as, if not more than, figu- 
rative imagery. Students will explore the role of pictures and writing in 
the paintings displayed in this lesson. 

Activities 

DAY 1 

Through careful observation of works of art, students will identify the 
different formats and uses of the two types of scrolls. Using Venn dia- 
grams, students will work in groups to analyze the similarities and differ- 
ences among Japanese paintings. Western paintings, and Western books. 

i\^ \TF.RIALS 

slide projector, slide 3, slide 4, paper rolled into a scroll, Venn diagrams, 
one dictionary for each student, chalk and chalkboard or marker and 
overhead projector 

DAY z 

Students will use research skills to define words to be used in the lesson. 
They will be introduced to the notion of calligraphy as an art form. 
Working independently, students will synthesize the information they 
have learned about Japanese paintings and calligraphy to create their own 
calligraphic painting. 

Materials 

slide projector, slide 5, slide 3, newsprint paper, brushes, paint, water, 
newspapers, chalk and chalkboard or marker and overhead projector 
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Objectives 

Given slides showing Japanese artists at work, the students will: s recog- 
nize the two main formats for Japanese paintings. ■ compare and con- 
trast Japanese scrolls with Western framed paintings and books. 

Anticipatory Set 

Sketchbook/Journal exercise 

■ Ask each student to find the dicr.onary definitions of two of the follow- 
ing words: calligraphy, painting, picture, scroll, work of art, writing, 
a Ask for volunteers to read their definitions to the class. 

Motivation 

a Encouraging the students to use the definitions they have found, discuss 
the following questions: 

What is a picture? 

A two-dimensional image. 

What might a picture be of? 

A person, a place, a thing, or an abstract idea. 

What is a painting? 

A picture created in paint or ink. 

What equipment do you need to create a painting? 

Paint, ink, paper or canvas, easel, palette, brushes, palette knives, frame. 
How do you know whether a painting is finished? 

It is signed and framed. 

How do you display a painting? 

Hang it on the wall. 

Development 

Materials Class discussion 

slide projector, slide 3 ■ Display slide 3 



DAY 1 

DIRECTIONS 
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Materials 

paper rolled as a scroll 

■ Use your homemade 
scroll. ■ Unroll the scroll to 
demonstrate the way the 
hanging scroll is used. 



Can you describe what is happening in this scene? 

A boy is painting a picture of an orchid plant. Beside him are tools used 
in Japanese painting: brushes in a brush pot, paper, a bowl of water, an 
ink stone and ink stick for making ink, a box for painting equipment. 
Behind him an older girl unrolls a sheet of calligraphy. To the right of the 
girl, a standing woman holds a roll of paper in her hand. Behind the 
group is an open window through which a flowering tree can be seen. 

Can you tell what the boy is painting? 

An orchid plant. 

What equipment is the boy using to create the painting? 

Brushes in a brush pot, paper, a bowl of water, an ink stone and ink 
stick, a box. 

What kind of painting is the girl holding? 

Calligraphy. It says: “In my dream a divine inspiration came to me. When 
I awoke and took up my brush it evaporated.” 

Can you tell if the boy's painting is finished? 

He is still in the process of painting. A finished painting usually includes 
an artist’s seal and signature. Notice the seal (the square, red design) and 
signature (the calligraphy) on the bottom left of the slide. These tell us the 
painting was done by Utagawa Toyohiro. 

Can you tell if the girl's painting is finished? 

It is; it has a seal and signature on the bottom left, and an additional seal 
on the top right. Japanese is written from right to left beginning at the top 
of the page and working down. 

What do you notice about the shape of the paper? 

It is much longer than a 8 1/2” x 1 1” piece of paper. 

How do you think the paintings will be displayed? 

The paintings will be bordered with silk and mounted on rollers. They 
will be hung on the wall for special occasions. When they are not on dis- 
play they will be rolled up for storage. 

Is there anything in your own home that you view in a similar way; some- 
thing you hang on the wall? 

A framed painting, a poster, or photograph. 
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Materials 

slide projector, slide 4 



■ Use your homemade 
scroll. ■ Unroll the scroll to 
show students how the 
hanging scroll is used. 



Materials 
Venn diagrams 



■ Display slide 4 

Can you describe what is happening in this scene? 

A woman is reading some writing. 

Do you think she is the author? Why or why not? 

No, there is no painting equipment shown in the picture. 

What kind of painting is the young woman holding? 

Calligraphy. It is a letter written to the woman, a new bride, telling her to 
treat her mother-in-law as her own parent. 

What do you notice about the shape of the paper? 

It is much wider than a 8 i/z” x ii” piece of paper. 

How do you think the handscroll will be displayed? 

The painting will be bordered with silk and rolled up for storage. It will 
not be hung on the wall, rather it will be viewed by one person, or per- 
haps a small group of friends. 

Is there anything in your home that you view in a similar way, something 
you don't put out on display but would look at by yourself or with a small 
group of friends? 

Books, photo albums, baseball cards. 

If Japanese writing is read from right to left, from which end of the scroll 
would you begin to read? 

The right, as the young woman in the painting is. 

If poetry and stories can be written on handscrolls, what items in your 
home are similar to handscrolls? 

Books. 

■ Divide the students into small groups and give one Venn diagram to 
each group. Ask the groups to discuss and complete the diagrams to show 
the similarities and differences between one of the following pairs: 1. hand- 
scrolls and books z. handscrolls and framed paintings 3. hanging scrolls 
and books 4. hanging scrolls and framed paintings. ■ Ask students to con- 
sider similarities and differences in: size, weight, portability, ease of stor- 
age, and number of viewers possible at a time. ■ Have one representative 
from each group report their findings to the class while another group 
member lists the points on the board. 
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closure 



■ Collect the diagrams from each group. ■ Review the sirrularities and 
differences among books, handscrolls, hanging scrolls, and framed paint- 
ings. ■ Announce that students will try their hands at making a calli- 
graphic scroll at the next lesson. 

Follow-up Activity 

Japanese calligraphy, day 2 

Evaluation 

class discussion, Venn diagrams, group presentations 



WORKSHEET 
Venn Diagram 
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DAY 2 

DIRECTIONS 



Materials 

slide projector, slide 5 
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objectives 

Having seen and analyzed slides showing Japanese calligraphy, the stu- 
dents will: ■ recognize the qualities that make writing a form of art. 

■ create various brushstrokes that combine to make calligraphic charac- 
ters. ■ make their own calligraphic scrolls. 

Anticipatory Set 

Sketchbook/Journal exercise 

Write your name five different ways in your journal using the fanciest, 
most beautiful, and most unusual style you can. Then sign your name 
with your usual signature. 

Motivation 

Discuss the following questions: 

What kinds of things are signed? 

Letters, official documents, checks, paintings. 

Why are they signed? 

To officially acknowledge who made them. 

Do you consider what you wrote in your journai a work of art? Why or 
why not? 

In many cultures calligraphy, beautiful writing, is regarded as art. It may 
be hung on the walls of people’s homes or in museums. 

Do you have any special calligraphy at home? 

Poems, official awards, wedding invitations, prayers. 

Development 

Class discussion 
■ Display slide 5 

Where would you begin to read this calligraphy? 

You would begin at the top right-hand corner and read from top to bot- 
tom, right to left. 
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Materials 
Slide 3 




What do you think this calligraphy might be about? Be prepared to justi- 
fy your answer. 

Poetry; there are two poems. The first poem reads: 

One whom I met 
Until yesterday 
Is gone today. 

Swept away 
Like mountain clouds 
Who do you think has gone away? 

A friend. 

Why do you think the poet describes the friend as being "swept away like 
mountain clouds." 

Mountain clouds disappear leaving no sign behind them. The poet 
mourns his friend who has disappeared without trace. This is a poem 
about death although it is not specifically stated. 

How would you describe the paper on which the calligraphy is written? 
The paper is of outstanding quality. It is made of three pieces of paper 
assembled into a collage. The paper is decorated with flecks of mica and 
delicate silver motifs of insects, grasses, and leaves. 

Do you think that the paper matches the mood of the poem? 

Like the clouds, insects, grasses, and leaves are integral parts of our envi- 
ronment. Yet they can be there one minute and gone the next. They all 
remind us that life constantly changes and that ultimately we will die. 

■ Display slide 3 

What do you notice about the position of the artist and his paper? 

He is sitting on the floor holding the brush perpendicular to the paper. 
There is something under his paper to protect the floor and a weight on 
the top of his paper to keep the paper from curling. 

Development 
Individual art project 







Hold the brush 
upright. 



Press hard for a 
wide stroke. 



Lift up for a thin 
stroke. 



Use one stroke per 
shape. 



■ Ask students to move the desks and sit on the floor in the position in 
which the boy is sitting. ■ Distribute newspapers, paper, and brushes. 

■ Show students how wide lines are made by pushing down on the brush 
and thin lines are made by lifting the brush and using less pressure. Have 
students practice without ink. ■ Distribute the ink. ■ Have students prac- 
tice writing their names a few times, beginning on the right side of the 
page at the top of the paper and moving down. 



Closure 

■ Ask students to show what they have painted and to talk about what 
was easy or difficult about the experience. 



Follow-up Activity 

K Distribute another piece of paper to each student. 

A friend of yours sent you the following poem; 

One whom I met 
Until yesterday 
Is gone today. 

Swept away 

Like mountain clouds 

You want to send a scroll to your friend in response. Will you create a pic- 
ture of nature, a poem in calligraphy, or will you combine painting and 
calligraphy? Will your scroll be a handscroll or a hanging scroll? 



Evaluation 

class discussion, calligraphy, individual art project 
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LESSON 2 

BACKGROUND 

INFORMATION 



Calligraphy 

Calligraphy, called shodo in Japanese, means beautiful writing and may 
be applied to individual characters or to entire documents. In many Asian 
countries calligraphy is done with a brush and is highly valued as an art 
form. The Japanese first learned the art from the Chinese, but they chal- 
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lenged all the rules of spacing, ink tone, character form, and line width, 
creating their own unique style. 

The Chinese have long referred to the ink stick, ink stone, brush, and 
paper as the Four Treasures of the Scholar’s Studio. Japanese scholars, 
calligraphers, and painters regard them as indispensable tools for their 
work, also. The high quality of the Four Treasures is of the utmost 
importance, for who would want to use a brush that dropped hairs or 
paper that does not absorb ink? 



Brushes 



Asian brushes arc constructed differently from Western ones. The classi- 
cal Japanese brush, called ftide (foo-day), is composed of three major sec- 
tions. The hairs in a Western brush fit into a metal clamp, or ferrule, 
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which holds diem in place. The hairs of an Asian brush are held together 
with adhesive and are inserted into a hollow bamboo tube. The innermost 
section is a long core of hair; surrounding this core, the middle section is 
made up of layers of shorter hair; the outer section is made of one or 
more layers of hair that reaches from base to tip, swelling around the 
shorter hairs of the middle section and coming to a point. The space 
between the inner and outermost layers, created by the shorter hair of the 
middle section, acts as a reservoir where water-based ink or pigments nat- 
urally accumulate. Asian brushes are made of the hair and bristles of ani- 
mals, such as rabbit, badger, weasel, hare, wolf, deer, horse, goat, pig, 
and sheep. As a result, each brush has a slightly different quality. 

Ink 

In Japanese, ink is called sumi. Sumi-e means ink painting. Traditionally, 
the ink used for calligraphy and painting is made by rubbing or grinding 
a solid ink stick or cake with water on an ink stone, which is a fine- 
grained slab of stone with a raised flat area for rubbing and a depressed 
reservoir for ink. To make the ink sticks, the sooty carbon produced by 
burning pine is collected, mixed with a solution of animal glue, pressed 
into molds, and dried. Ink sticks are often molded into rectangular or 
round shapes, and they may be decorated with designs of dragons, land- 
scapes, auspicious beings, and gilded inscriptions. 

Ink is prepared just before the artist begins to paint. The quantity of 
water used, which affects the consistency and shade of the ink, is impor- 
tant and requires judgment and experience. The special construction of a 
Japanese brush ensures ink flows freely from the brush and makes possi- 
ble the extended brush movements and fluidity that are so pronounced in 
some styles of calligraphy. Today it is also possible to buy bottles of liq- 
uid ink. 

Paper 

Although the paper used for Asian painting and calligraphy is commonly 
called “rice paper,” no paper is actually made of rice straw. A more accu- 
rate term is piant-hber paper, because most Japanese paper are made 
from paper mulberry, hemp, and other plant fibers. Most commercially 
available paper in the West is made of cotton or wood pulp. Japanese 
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paper for calligraphy can be white, cream, or buff, but Japanese artists 
also use colored papers and handmade paper decorated with brushwork, 
powdered silver, mica, and gold flakes. In Japanese, handmade paper is 
called washi. ■ 

Name Seals 

Carved name seals have been used not only as personal seals and to certi- 
fy official documents, but also to sign a calligraphic work or a painting. 

(It is incorrect to call seals “chops,” because this is an Indian term. The 
Japanese term for seal is hanko.) The main purpose of a seal is to certify 
authorship or ownership, but the seals also have aesthetic appeal. An 
artist may use a brush to sign and date the painting, and then affix a seal 
near the signature. It is not uncommon for collectors of paintings also to 
place their name seals on the works they own. 

Seal Paste 

The red seal paste used with the seals is made of the mineral cinnabar 
(also called vermillion) and other ingredients. The paste is thick and 
sticky. To stamp the seal onto the paper, an artist first rubs the bottom of 
the seal against the seal paste until the seal is covered. Then the artist 
presses the seal onto the paper and lifts gently. To make a clear impres- 
sion, artists place something soft, like a folded handkerchief or a paper- 
back book, under the paper they are stamping. 



Scrolls 

The finished painting on paper or silk is fastened with paste to many lay- 
ers of paper for serviceability as a scroll that will be rolled and unrolled 
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many times. The paste is water soluble to allow easy remounting of the 
scroll. 

There are two types of scrolls: handscrolls and hanging scrolls. 
Handscrolls are usually about twelve inches high and may be as long as 
thirty feet or more. 

The paper is fastened on the right-hand side to a thin piece of wood. 
This is the beginning of the scroll; Japanese writing and images are read 
from right to left. The scroll is attached on the left-hand side, the end of 
the scroll, to a wooden roller around which the scroll is rolled for storage. 
Both hanging and handscrolls can be rolled up and stored in cardboard or 
wooden boxes. 

Only a small portion of the scroll, about an arm span, is meant to be 
unrolled and examined at a time. Handscrolls are intended to be viewed 
by an individual or a small group of friends, rather than displayed to a 
large gathering. After the scroll is viewed, it is rolled up and tied with a 
ribbon attached to the wooden piece at the beginning of the scroll. 

Hanging scrolls may be any size. The painting, which may be on silk 
or paper, is backed by paper for strength and bordered with strips of silk 
or cotton. The number of pieces cf material used depends on the style of 
mounting being used. A narrow piece of wood is fastened at the top of 
the scroll and a roller is fastened at the bottom. You will often see two 
loose strips of cloth hanging from the wooden support at the top of 
Japanese paintings. These strips originated with religious paintings or 
banners. A cord fastened to the wood at the top of the scroll is U' ed for 
hanging. Hanging scrolls, as the name implies, are hung on the wall for 
display purposes and the entire scroll is meant to be viewed at the same 
time. Hanging scrolls may be displayed for several days or weeks, but are 
changed for different seasons, for special occasions, or to mark the visit of 
a friend. In most Japanese homes there is an alcove called a tokonoma, 
where a special scroll is displayed. 



Hanj>inj> scroll 
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LESSON 3 

three days 



OVERVIEW 



Materials 

DAY I 

slide projector, slide 6, pho- 
tocopies of photographs 6a, 
6b, and 6c, chalk board or 
overhead projector, hand- 
outs: “The Bonsai Trees,” 
handouts and worksheets 
on Japanese folktales, 
markers, and paper for each 
group 

DAYS Z AND 3 

slide projector, slide 6, tape 
measure, chalk and chalk 
board or marker and over- 
head projector, tag beard 
pieces, crayons or markers 

DAY 1 

DIRECTIONS 



Reading Paintings, Painting Stories 



Paintings often illustrate a narrative that students can learn to “read” just 
as they would a written story. This lesson focuses on paintings found on 
screens. Japanese screens serve as room dividers, wind breaks, and deco- 
ration. This lesson explores how the function and decoration of screens 
may be combined to tell a story and create an atmosphere in a room. 

Activities 

DAY I 

Students will be introduced to the Japanese story “The Bonsai Trees” and 
will analyze the structure of the tale. They will select one of several 
Japanese folktales and will identify the scenes involved, the proper 
sequence of events, turning points in the story, the climax, denouement, 
and the end. 

DAYS 2. AND 3 

Students will be introduced to Japanese screens and will interpret the 
screens’ function by examining their form. Working in teams, students 
will create Japanese-style screens decorated with scenes from the tale they 
selected in the previous lesson. 

Objectives 

Given a Japanese story, “The Bonsai Trees” the students will: 

■ analyze the story to identify its structure. ■ compare and contrast its 
theme to those of some folktales. 



Anticipatory Set 

■ Hand out “The Bonsai Trees.” ■ Ask students to read it. 




Motivation 




■ Discuss the facts of the story to ensure the students understand it. 

Why was Tsuneyo poor? 

He had been a member of the samurai class, but he had been stripped of 
his land and unjustly banished from court. 

Why was Tsuneyo rewarded? 

He was still virtuous in spite of injustices and he had sacrificed his valu- 
able trees to provide heat for the guests. 

Why is the story named "The Bonsai Trees"? 

Bonsai trees are central to the story. Because of the time and care it takes 
to grow bonsai trees they are greatly valued in Japan, yet Tsuneyo was 
willing to cut up his trees to provide heat for his guest. The trees symbol- 
ize Tsuneyo’s unselfish sacrifice. 

■ The term “bonsai” means “tray planted” and is used to describe the art 
of training and growing dwarfed trees. The art of bonsai began in China, 
but the Japanese are the leaders in the art today. The original trees came 
from stunted specimens collected from the mountains, where their constant 
battle against the elements had given them interesting twisted shapes. The 
endurance of these trees was admired and it was thought that they pos- 
sessed spiritual qualities that would be inherited by their owners. Because 
of this, for centuries ownership of bonsai was restricted to the upper class. 
The trees are not naturally dwarf varieties. Growth is controlled by clip- 
ping and trimming both branches and roots. Over time, the keeper of the 
tree uses his or her artistic skills and patience to create a pleasing shape 
and size for the tree. Trees may live to be over 1 50 years old. 

How many different scenes are there in the story? What are they? 
Students may break the story into a smaller or a greater number of 
scenes. 

■ The regent’s (high official) disguising himself as a monk. 

■ The monk’s approaching Tsuneyo’s house on the stormy evening. 

■ Tsuneyo’s and his wife’s refusing to let the monk in their house. 

■ Tsuneyo’s wife’s begging her husband to help the monk. 
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Materials 
slide projector, slide 6, 
marker and paper, one pho- 
tocopy of photo 6a, 6b, or 
6c for each group 



O 





■ Running out of firewood. 

■ Burning the bonsai trees. 

■ Tsuneyo’s telling the story of being banished. 

■ The monk’s leaving. 

■ Tsuneyo’s going to the shoguns’s court. 

■ Tsuneyo’s recognizing that the regent was the monk who 
came to his door. 

■ Tsuneyo’s being presented with property and rank. 

Are there any turning points in the story? 

Tsuneyo’s and his wife’s refusing to let the monk into their house. 
Tsuneyo’s. wife’s begging him to allow the monk into the house and 
Tsuneyo’s finally agreeing to do so. The burning of the bonsai trees. 
Tsuneyo’s seeing that the regent was the monk who came to his door. 
What is the climax of the story? 

The burning of the bonsai trees. 

Students may disagree. Have students support their decision. 

How would you describe the denouement and end of the story? 

Tsuneyo is presented with property and rank to restore him to his rightful 
position. This provides a happy ending and a moral to the story. 

What lessons do you think this tale is supposed to teach? 

To sacrifice for guests’ comfort, not to bear grudges, to be patient and 
humble. That hospitality and generosity to strangers is very important. 
What part of the story would you choose to illustrate and why? 

Development 

■ Explain that this is a Japanese painting, but don’t tell students its title. 

■ Divide the students into small groups. ■ Distribute a marker, a piece of 
paper, and one copy of photograph a, b, or c (details of the screen) to 
each group. ■ Ask each group to study the photocopy and identify as 
many things as they can in three minutes. ■ Show slide 6 again. ■ 
Beginning at the right of the screen ask students to come forward and 
identify elements, such as: ■ four musicians ■ storyteller ■ calligraphy ■ 
house ■ winter and ■ mountain scenery ■ gate ■ three puppeteers 
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Materials 

worksheets and handouts of 
Japanese folktales 



tj monk puppet b traveling companion puppet ■ wife puppet three bon- 
sai trees ■ pony and barn ■ stage ■ curtain ■ folding screen and samurai 
armor within the house 

(These last two items may be difficult for the students to see and may 
need to be described by the teacher.) 

What story is illustrated in the screen? 

It is a story within a story; three puppeteers are performing “The Bonsai 
Trees.” 

Which part of the story is being presented on the screen? 

The monk’s asking for shelter from Tsuneyo’s wife. 

Is this the part of the story you would have chosen to draw if you were 
drawing a picture from this tale? Why or why not? 

Closure 

■ Discuss the power of a single scene from a story to convey the entire 
tale. This scene is instantly recognizable to Japanese and encapsulates the 
entire story. The scene is as recognizable to Japanese as a glass slipper on 
a staircase from “Cinderella,” or a spindle with blood from “Sleeping 
Beauty” is to Americans. So by choosing just one scene the artist is able 
to create the whole story in the mind of the viewer. 

■ Collect the stories. ■ Distribute worksheets and handouts of Japanese 
folk tales to each student. 

Follow up Activity 
Language Arts 

You have been commissioned to create a painting based on a Japanese 
folktale. Read the folktales and select the one you think would make the 
best subject for a painting. Complete the questions on the worksheet. 



Evaluation 

grc.up discussion, follow-up worksheets 




HANDOUT 



The Bonsai Trees 



Long ago in Japan, Regent Hojo Tokiyori (1227-1263) gave up his posi- 
tion and disguising himself as a monk, went on a journey throughout 
Japan with a companion. One terrible, stormy winter afternoon they 
stopped at a humble home for shelter. The couple who lived in the house, 
Tsuneyo and his wife, were hesitant to invite the monk into their home 
because they were very poor and could provide no hospitality. As the piti- 
ful figure of the monk turned to walk into the wintry cold, Tsuneyo’s 
wife felt great compassion for him, and she pled with her husband to call 
him back and share whatever meager lodging and food they had. All their 
firewood was gone and as the evening wore on a great chill fell on their 
house. The storm grew worse, and finally the cold forced Tsuneyo to 
burn his three prized bonsai trees — pine, plum, and bamboo — to warm 
the house. 

During the evening Tokiyori learned that Tsuneyo had once been a 
wealthy samurai who had been falsely accused, stripped of his lands, and 
sent away from his home. Tsuneyo did not bear a grudge against those 
who had accused him, even though none of his appeals to authorities had 
been answered. As proof of his loyalty, Tsuneyo showed his guests his 
suit of armor and rusty weapons. 

Not long after the guests had departed, Tsuneyo went to the 
shogun’s court. There he saw that the man he thought was a monk actu- 
ally was the powerful regent. Tokiyori restored Tsuneyo’s property and 
rank, together with three additional estates, whose names contained the 
words “pine,” “plum,” and “bamboo,” to reward him for the sacrifice of 
his three valuable trees. 
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WORKSHEET: Japanese Folktales 



Name Date 

You have been commissioned to create a painting based on a Japanese folktale. Read the folktales and 
select one you think would be the best subject for a painting. Then answer the questions below: 



The story I have chosen is 



How many different scenes does the story have? 



What are they? 



Does this folktale have any turning points? 



What is the story’s climax? 



How would you describe the denouement and end of the story? 



What lessons do you think this tale is supposed to teach? 



O 
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HANDOUT 
Japanese Folktales 



The Crab and the Monkey 

A crab with a rice cake met a hungry monkey with a persimmon seed. 

The monkey offered to trade the seed for the rice cake. They traded, and 
the monkey ate the rice cake. The crab planted the seed in his garden, and 
a tree grew and bore fruit. When the fruit was ripe, the crab realized he 
could not reach it. The monkey offered to pick the persimmons for the 
crab, but once he was up in the tree, he began throwing them at the crab 
and cracked his shell. The crab crawled back to his home. When his 
friends, a water trough, hornet, chestnut, and seaweed heard his story 
they came to his aid. The hornet stung the monkey, the chestnut got into 
the fire and exploded in the monkey’s face, the seaweed got beneath the 
monkey’s feet and made him fall, and the water trough landed on top of 
him. The monkey was soundly punished. 



Urashima Taro, Fisher Boy 

One day, a fisher boy named Urashima saw some children beating a turtle 
on the beach. Urashima rescued the turtle by bribing the children to leave 
it alone, and he took the turtle to the seashore and watched him swim 
away. A few days later, the turtle appeared near Urashima’s boat and 
invited him to the Sea Dragon’s kingdom. Urashima accepted and was 
taken far below the sea where he met the Sea Dragon’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, Princess Oto. He spent several happy months there, but then began to 
think of his parents and decided to go home. Princess Oto gave him a 
beautiful gold-leafed lacquer box. She told him it contained a treasure of 
untold value but that he should never open it because if he did he would 
never be able to come back to her. When Urashima returned home, he 
discovered that he had been away for nearly three hundred years. His 
family was gone and his land had been sold. He was miserable, and he 
began to think of the wonderful time he had spent in the Sea Dragon’s 
Kingdom, and he remembered the princess. He went to the seashore look- 
ing for the turtle, but the turtle was gone. Then Urashima remembered 
the box the princess had given him. He thought there might be instruc- 
tions inside the box to help him, and forgetting the princess’s warning, he 
opened the box. Immediately, he began to grow old. Horrified, he real- 
ized that the princess had scaled his youth within the box, and now he 
had lost it. A withered old man stood on the seashore looking out to sea. 
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Grateful Statues 
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A hat weaver and his wife wanted some ric^ cakes for their New Year’s 
meal, so he took five hats into town to sell. All day he tried to sell the 
hats but was unable to do so. When it began to snow, he started for 
home. Along the way he passed six statues of Jizo, the protector of chil- 
dren, and he decided to put his unsold hats and even his own hat on the 
statues to protect them from the snow. He arrived home and told his wife 
what he had done, and they sat down to a dinner of soup. The next 
morning. New Year’s Day, there was a knock at the door, and when they 
opened it, there stood a beautiful lady with a large rice cake for them. As 
she went away in the snow, she was followed by the six statues still wear- 
ing the rice-straw hats. 

Momotaro, The Peach Boy 

An old couple had given up hope of ever having children, when one day 
the woman found a peach floating in the river. She brought it home and 
cut it open to find a boy inside. For many years the couple enjoyed great 
happiness with the boy, whom they named Momotaro, which means 
Peach Boy. When he was fifteen, he announced that he had enjoyed being 
with them but that he had to leave them to fight evil ogres living far 
away. His parents gave him a staff and some dumplings and bid him a 
safe journey. In a wood some distance from his home, Momotaro met a 
snarling dog. When Momotaro told the dog that he was not afraid and 
explained where he was going, the dog decided to join Momotaro 
because the ogres had killed his son and destroyed his land. Later, 
Momotaro was joined by a pheasant and a monkey. When they arrived at 
the ogres’ gate at night, the dog chewed through the fence, the monkey 
and Momotaro waited outside the door, and the pheasant called out, 
"Ken-ken, ken-ken, ken-ken,” a cry that is the warning for an earth- 
quake. The sleepy ogres opened their door and ran into the yard, the 
monkey threw rocks at them, the dog bit them, and Momotaro beat 
them. 

In the morning, the chief ogre surrendered and gave Momotaro the 
keys to the ogres' storehouse of treasures. Momotaro returned to his par- 
ents with much good fortune to share with them and the entire village. 
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DAYS 2 AND 3 
DIRECTIONS 



Objective 

Given summaries of Japanese folktales, the students will: 
■ create original folding screens. 



Anticipatory Set 



Sketchbook/Journal writing 

Now that you have selected your favorite story for homework and ana- 
lyzed its structure, explain what part of the story you would choose to 
illustrate and why. 

■ While students are completing the anticipatory set, collect the folktale 
worksheet. ■ Plan the working groups according to the tales the students 
have chosen. 



Materials 

slide projector, slide 6, tape 
measure 



Motivation 

■ Display slide 6. ■ Explain that this image is not merely a painting but a 
folding screen. ■ Explain that the real screen in the Freer Gallery of Art is 
about 5’xiz’. ■ Call on students to measure a space 5’xiz’ with the tape 
measure. 

How might a folding screen 5' x 12' be used in a house? 

As a room divider, for decoration, or both. Point out that heavy furniture 



A screen is in the interior of the 
house. Detail from Girl Prclnniu^ 
Ink. Hantlscroll by Nishikawa 
Siikenobu (Japanese; 

1 671-175 I ), color, black, and 
gold on silk. Museum accession 
number 99.19, 35 cni 11 x 65." 
cm \v ( 13 ' /16'' X i5 78 ”) 
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Details from the left and right of 
The Puppet Show 




is not used in traditional Japanese homes and that the main room usually 
serves as the living, eating, and sleeping room, so a folding screen could 
be useful in dividing the area. 

What part of the screen would be eye level when standing? 

The roof of the theater. Point out that in traditional Japanese homes 
people sit on the floor. 

What part of the screen would be eye level when sitting? 

The pony and the calligraphy above the storyteller’s head, 

What effect might that have on a visitor? 

It might make him feel as if he is attending or participating in the puppet 
show. 

Why do you think the artist chose to show the part of the story in which 
Tsuneyo invites the monk into his home? 

This is the starting point of the story. It expresses Tsuneyo’s hospitality 

“la 






■ Turn off the projector. 



Materials 
worksheets, tag board 



O 




and generosity. Guests entering the home where the screen was displayed 
would understand that the screen’s owner was also hospitable. 

If you were to deco'-ate a screen with part of the story you selected for 
homework, would you chose to illustrate one or many scenes? 

How would you arrange several events on a screen? 

Chronologically. Because this is a Japanese screen the story should 
progress from right to left. 

If you were to work as a group with the other students who selected the 
same story as you for homework, how would you share the work? 

Each person might decorate one panel or each person might take one sub- 
ject to complete such as people, trees, background, or the printing of 
words. Think about the advantages and disadvantages of each approach. 

Development 

■ Divide the students into groups based on the story they selected for 
homework. ■ Distribute a worksheet to each group. The worksheets 
guide students in thinking through the stages involved in decorating a 
screen before they begin working on the screen itself. ■ Students will 
complete progress worksheets and get approval from the teacher before 
beginning work on their screens. ■ Hand out tag board. 

Closure 

Have each group present to the class the title and part(s) of the folktale 
they will be depicting. ■ Ask them to explain why they made their selec- 
tions. ■ Review the reason for the selection of the scene shown in the 
screen The Puppet Show and compare it with their rt^asons for selecting 
scenes. 
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Follow-up Activities 

Art and Language Arts 

■ Complete the screens. ■ Ask students to think what information other 
students will need to know to appreciate the screens. ■ Visit the Freer 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. or your local museum’s Japanese col- 
lection to view other Japanese screens. ■ Have students write labels for 
the screens, taking these points into consideration. ■ Display the screens 
and labels for the rest of the school. 

■ Ask students to evaluate their organization for constructing the screens. 
Language Arts 

■ Compare and contrast the themes of the folktales within the lesson 
with those of other stories. 

Evaluation 

worksheet, class discussion, screens, follow-up projects 
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WORKSHEET: Making a Screen 




Names of group members 

Title of the folktale 

Circle the correct answer below: 

Our screen will show: one scene several scenes 

Will there be any calligraphy on you screen? Yes No 

What will the calligraphy say? 

Describe the entire scene or sketch it on the back of this worksheet. 



Explain why you selected this scene or these scenes 

What would be at eye level if someone were standing and looking at a full-sized model of your screen? 

What would be at eye level if someone were sitting and looking at a full-sized model of your screen? 
Explain how you will divide the work among your group members. 



Name will do because 

Name will do because 

Name will do because 

Name will do because 

Name will do because 

ERIC 
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LESSON 3 

BACKGROUND 

INFORMATION 
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Samurai 

The samurai began as soldiers who defended the orincely landholders, 
known as dainiyo (great names) and the emperor in the tenth century. 
From boyhood the samurai were trained in the martial arts and tough- 
ened through fasting and barefoot marches. They had a strong ethical 
code, known as bushido, which demanded obedience, loyalty, honor, aixU 
sacrifice. They preferred death to capture or retreat and practiced sep- 
puku, a ritualistic suicide by knife. Over the years they gained power and 
privileges, becoming an easily recognized class because they wore two 
swords and a distinctive headdress. Bushido became the code of the coun- 
try. 

An illustrated samurai history (including a note about women samu- 
rai), stories, and directions for making a cardboard samurai breastplate 
can be found in the magazine Calliope, Volume 3, January/February 
1993, available from Calliope, 7 School Street, Peterborough, NH 03458. 
Phone (603) 924-7209. 

Shogun 

Beginning in 1192 the greatest warriors were known as shogun, which 
means “great general.” The shogun was appointed by the emperor. 
Gradually the emperors became more and more secluded and the shogun 
took civil power over the daimyo, or regional warrior-rulers. In 1871, the 
last shogun resigned and the daimyo returned their lands to the emperor. 
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After the lessons, repeat Circle of Knowledge, the brainstorming activity 
with which the students began the unit. This will demonstrate to the stu- 
dents how much they have learned. 



CONCLUDING 
THE UNIT 



Art 

Japanese art and culture has influenced many artists. Have students look 
at the work of an artist whose work reflects an awareness of Japanese art 
and ask students to identify the Japanese influences. 

One good example is James McNeill Whistler’s Caprice in Purple 
and Gold: The Golden Screen^ in the Freer Gallery of Art. It shows a 
woman dressed in a kimono, seated before a screen. The Four Sylvan 
Sounds by Thomas Wilmer Dewing, also in the Freer, was inspired by 
Japanese screens. Compare these with Octob-^r Morning, Deerfield, the 
American painting used Lesson i. Discuss the difference between a work 
of art that is trying to copy another work of art and a work that is 
inspired by the art. Have students create their own artwork that is 
inspired by Japanese art. 

Language Arts 

Display the prints of the artworks used within the unit and have each stu- 
dent select the one they think best represents what they have learned 
about Japanese painting and culture. Group the students according to 
their choices and have them prepare reasons that defend their choices. 

Art and Language Arts 

Mount an exhibition at your school of the prints of the art works used 
within this unit and the pieces created by the students. In preparation for 
the exhibition, discuss which aspects of Japanese art have influenced the 
students' work. Have students write labels for the exhibition. Make invi- 
tations in scroll form for the exhibition. 
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(right) Caprice in Purple and 
Cold: The Colden Screen by 
James McNeill Whistler 
(American, 1834-1903), 1864. 
Oil on panel. xMiiseum accession 
number 04.75, 50.1 cm h x 68.5 
cm w ( F9 5/8" X 27") 

(below) Pour Sylvan Sounds by 
Thomas Wilmer Dewing 
(American, 1851-1938), 
1896-97. Oil on panel. Museum 
accession number 06.72 and 
06.73, 175.7 cm H X 153 cm w 
(19 VS’’ X 27") 
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RESOURCES 

Cultural 

Associations 




The Asia Society 
725 Park Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-6400 

Asia Society — Texas 
3414 Miliam 
Houston, TX 77002 
(713) 520-7771 

The Asia Society — Washington 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC' 20036 
(202)387-6500 

The Japan-America Soriety of Washington 
1020 19th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC', 20036 
(202)833-22 10 

Japan Information and Culture Center (JICC) 
Embassy of Japan 
1555 21 Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 939-6900 
TAX (202) 822-6524 

Japan Society 
333 East 47th Street 
New York, NY 
(212) 832-1 155 
TAX (212) 755-6752 

Uiasr'nke Tea reremony S(k loly, Im 
I 53 East 69th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 988-6161 
TAX (212) 517-7594 
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VIDEO AND 
FILM 

RESOURCES 




hues of JiipiVi, a PBS series on contemporary Japan, is available for sec- 
ondary schools. The series of five programs, each fifteen minutes in 
length, is available as a set, complete with teacher’s guide, handout activi- 
ties, and background material. The programs are: 

“Young Baseball Heroes,” “A Small Business,” “The New Generation,” 
“The Salaryman,” “The Story of Noriko.” Available from Pacific 
Mountain Network, 12596 West Bayaud, Suite 215, Lakewood, 

Colorado 80228. $125.00 for set 

Icjfhvt, the Land and Its People: The Tradition of Performing Arts in 
Japan (30 min. video) Backstage preparations and performances of Noh, 
Bunraku, and Kabuki are presented. Available from GPN, P.O. Box 
80669, Lincoln, Nebraska 68501-0669. $39.00 

Japan, The Uving Tradition: The Performing Arts Part i (30 min. video) 
This program explains the early origins of theater and dance through film 
clips of actual performances. Narration and commentary arc by Arthur 
Little, a professor at Harlham College who is an authority on Japanese 
Theater. Available from GPN, P.O. Box 80669, Lincoln, Nebraska 
68501-0669. $49.00 

Japan, The Living Tradition: The Performing Arts Part 11 (30 min. video) 
Part II takes a closer look at Bunraku, music and dance of Kabuki, and 
modern films. Available from GPN, P.O. Box 80669, Lincoln, Nebraska 
68501-0669. $49.00 

Pearls: Mako (30 min. video) This program briefly explains the history of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Phillipino ancestry and explores Asian stereotypes. 
The film introduces Mako, an Asian actor in Hollywood who is trying to 
portray Asians realistically. Available from GPN, P.O. Box 80669, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68501-0669. $37.50 

Video Letters from Japan. Each 25-minute video is designed for grades 
5-7, narrated by a Japanese school child, and comes with a teaching man- 
ual and classroom poster. I’he following videos are available: 

“My Day,” a day in the life of a Tokyo sixth grader. 

“I'ohokii Diary,” a school trip exploring the geography of northern 
1 lonshu. 
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“My Family,” an in-depth look at two families in Piorthern japan. 
“Making Things,” a view of traditional and contemporary industry. 
“Living Arts,” an introduction to traditional dance, Kabuki theater, the 
tea ceremony, and flower arrangement. 

“Our School,” an exploration of the fun and games as will as the rigor- 
ous academic schedule of school in Japan. 

These videos are available from the Education Department, The Asia 
Society, 725 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021. (212) 288- 
6400. $22.95 per packet, $ 130.00 for the entire set of six, pre-paid 

Video Letters from Japan 11 (25 min. each) These programs are designed 
for the upper secondary level. 

“Suburban Tokyo High School Students” 

“The College Years” 

“The Early Working Years” 

These videos arc available from the Education Department, The Asia 
Society, 725 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021. (212) 288- 
6400. $22.95 program including teacher’s guide 

Video Visits: Japan: The Island Empire (50 min.) This video stresses the 
connections and contrasts between traditional and modern Japan. A Zen 
temple and a Shinto shrine are visited as well as a volcanic sand spa, a 
traditional inn, the Great Buddha of Kamakura, Himeji Castle, Toshogu 
Shrine in Kikko, Tokyo at festival time, and a Bunraku puppeteer back- 
stage at the National Theater of Japan. Available from Library Video 
Company, P.O. Box 1110 Dept. .AR, Bala Cynwyd, PA 19004. (800)843- 
3620. $24.95 



Japan scries (60 min. each) These four programs explain the historical 
and cultural forces that have shaped Japanese thinking. “The Fdectronic 
Tribe” (#38095865); “The Sword and the C'hrysanthcmum” 
(#588095903); “The Legacy of the Shoguns” ^#38809591 i); “A Proper 
Place in the World” (#388095920). These videos are available from 
Coronet Film and Video, 420 Academy Drive, N(>rthbrook, Illinois 
60062. (800) 777-8100. $59.00 each 
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Images Available from Freer Museum Shop 



1 . October Morning — Deerfield, Mass. 

by Willard Leroy Metcalf (American, 1 858-1 9Z5) 
painted in 1917 
Oil on canvas 

Museum accession number 18.1 54 
Museum shop reference number c-38 41177 
poster $z.oo slide $3.00 

2 . Country Scenes 
Six-fold screen 

by Katsushika Hokusai (Japanese, 1760-1849) 
Ukiyo-e school, Edo period, 19th cemury 
Color and gold on paper 
Museum accession number oz.48 
Museum shop reference number c- 1 9 4 1 z 1 o 
poster $3.00 slide $3.00 

3 . The Four Accomplishments 
Hanging scroll mounted on panel 

by Utagawa Toyohiro (Japanese, 1733-18Z8) 
Ukiyo-e school, Edo period, 19th century 
Ciolor and gold on silk 
Museum accession number 03.57 
Museum shop reference number B-9 4 1 068 
poster $ I z. 00 slide $3.00 

4. A Young Woman Reading a Letter 
Hanging scroll mounted on panel 

by Toyonobu Ishikawa (Japanese, 171 1-1785) 
Ukiyo-e school, Edo period, i 8th century 
Color, black, and gold on paper 
Museum accession number 03.1 36 
Museum shop reference number c-i 3 41070 
posters I z. 00 slide $3.00 
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B. C^alligraphy from a volume known as the Ishiyama-girc 
Page from a book 

Attributed to Fujiwara no Sadanobu (Japanese) 

Heian period, early i zth century 
Ink on paper 

Museum accession number 69.4 
Museum shop reference number c-25 4 1 i 9 i 
poster $1.50 slide $3.00 

6. A Puppet Show 

by Bunkaku ( Japanese, active ist half i 8th century) 

Ukiyo-e school, Hdo period, 1 8th century 
Ink, color, and gold on paper 
Museum accession number 98.505 
Museum shop reference number 023 41 192 
poster $5.00 slide $3.00 

Additional copies of these images may be purchased by writing to: 
Museum Shop, Freer (iallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 20560. A $4.50 shipping and handling fee will be added to each 
order. 
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